PSYCHIATRY IN A TROUBLED WORLD
chemistry, and the pathology of the body, with a minimal discussion of the
psychological forces and their relation to the structure and functioning of the
, body organs. It is the exceptional medical school where the student even now
is taught the relationship between body organs and their functions and the
emotions, as seen in patients on the medical and surgical wards.
Medicine only recently has begun to accept the inclusion of emotional
illnesses or character disorders in its domain. If, incidentally, there are emo-
tional symptoms with a physical illness, as so often is the case, many doctors
assume them to be a chemical or mechanical response and treat them
with drugs, operations, or orthopedic supports. This comes about because
they know little from their medical training as to how to understand or what
to do about emotional difficulties. Some have learned from experience, but
the great majority still know far more about the body organs (and are more
interested in them) than they do about the personality.
There are some signs for encouragement; a few of our leading internists,
particularly some of those who served in the Army, wholeheartedly subscribe
to the importance of emotional factors in illness. However, beyond the ac-
ceptance of the validity of these factors and the common-sense handling of
them, even they are somewhat at a loss as to what to do about them. One of
these men told me that he was so steeped in organic medicine that he could
think only in those terms. Another told me that the job of teaching internal
medicine was already a tremendous one, with almost more factual informa-
tion than the student could absorb; he felt unprepared to teach the psycho-
logical aspects. Still another one told me that he felt insecure in approaching
the less tangible psychological aspects of his patients' illnesses. A very few
internists outspokenly stress the importance of the psychological factors.
Some pediatricians have become aware of the contribution psychiatry can
make to their field of interest. Many of the problems brought to them have
nothing to do with feeding formulas or contagious disease. Special problems
to them as well as to the mother are thumb-sucking, left-handedness, maternal
solicitousness, and temper tantrums. However, punishment is still the most
frequently prescribed treatment for behavior problems. Too many pediatricians
do not take time to read even one of the excellent books on child develop-
ment.
There are occasional surgeons who are impressed with the psychological
forces in those patients who solicit operations, those who through multiple
symptoms manage to have many operations, those in whom the necessity for
an operation seems more psychological than physical. This behavior has ap-
propriately been given the label of "polysurgical addiction." 14
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